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Reindert Falkenburg 


The Household of the 
Soul: Conformity in 
the Merode Triptych 


In the last ten to fifteen years, it has become 
customary among historians of Early Nether- 
landish painting to decry a symbolistic inter- 
pretation that, in earlier decades, had earned 
Erwin Panofsky great fame. Based on an in- 
vestigation of relevant iconographic, theolog- 
ical, and literary traditions, he had unveiled a 
world of “disguised symbolism” in apparently 
naturalistic, down-to-earth representations 

of Mary and Jesus and other holy figures in 
paintings by Robert Campin, Jan van Eyck, 
and their followers.” Whereas some authors 
before him had only commented in more 
general terms on the religiosity that seemed 
to be reflected in these paintings, Panofsky 
was the first to associate individual pictorial 
motifs with specific medieval theological con- 
cepts, such as Mary’s virginity, her humilitas, 
and other Mysteries of Faith.’ Thus, he alerted 
the modern viewer to a wealth of religious 
meaning that seemed to be “hidden” behind 
the apparent realism of the image. 

At first, Panofsky’s view won approval, 
however, due to the imitations of industrious 
but unimaginative epigones (and changes 
in methodological fashion, which I cannot 
explore here), his approach began to lose its 
attraction among modern interpreters. Some 
art historians pointed out that for fifteenth- 
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century viewers certain pictorial motifs would 
have had specific symbolical connotations, 
such as the white lilies in Robert Campin’s 
Merode Triptych (plates 1, 2), an allusion to 
Mary’s chastity, or the Virgin’s seated pose on 
the ground, a reference to her humility. Yet, 
there was nothing “disguised” or “hidden” 
about the symbolical nature of these motifs, 
and their meaning was altogether clear.* 
Others argued that there is no evidence that 
contemporary viewers associated these pic- 
tures with any theological thought or symbol- 
ism and that, for example, in Campin’s Virgin 
and Child in London (fig. 1) the fire screen 
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Plate 1. Robert Campin and Assistant. The Annunciation Triptych (Merode Triptych). The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, The Cloisters Collection, 1956 (56.70) 


behind Mary’s head is not a materialized halo, 
as Panofsky had suggested, but simply a useful 
and otherwise “meaningless” piece of furni- 
ture belonging to the earthly environment 

of the mother of Jesus.’ 

This is all well known, as are other forms 
of criticism that have been launched against 
the symbolistic reading of Panofsky and his 
followers. What deserves special attention here 
is the increasing skepticism regarding their 
reliance on textual sources as support for 
iconographic interpretations, and their sup- 
position that a preconceived theological 
program determined the painter’s choice of 


motifs. Modern interpreters, conversely, often 
argue that “visual culture” and “textual cul- 
ture” are distinct and different realms of 
human activity within society as a whole.’ 
Paintings and texts, they say, each have their 
own semantics, syntax, and rhetoric. There- 
fore, an interpretation of a painting cannot 
be “authorized” by a textual source. They 
also maintain that the lay audiences of Jan 
van Eyck’s and Robert Campin’s paintings 
were unfamiliar with the type of scholarly 
theological writing used by Panofsky to sup- 
port his argument.’ Amid these reservations 
regarding religious texts and their usefulness 
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for our understanding of Early Netherlandish 
painting, I wish to call attention to a body of 
texts, written in the vernacular, that are un- 
explored in this context. These are devotional 
texts, designed to stimulate prayer and medi- 
tation, which were read by lay audiences 
and religious men and women alike. These 
writings underscore recent findings in the 
study of Late Medieval devotional culture 

in northern Europe that, in the realm of spir- 
itual reading and private devotion, the dis- 
tinctions between lay people and religious 
professionals were far less clear-cut than has 
been assumed.” Often, texts that originally 
may have been written for monastic circles 
were copied and adjusted to new audiences 
over the course of time, and became known 
to a lay public in some version.” The impor- 
tance of these texts for our understanding of 





religious culture in the fifteenth century 
including devotional imagery in paintings by 
Campin and van Eyck, among others—lies 
in their potential to teach us something about 
a widely shared “technology of inwardness.” 
Images were integral parts of this culture, as 
much as texts were; each medium sustained 
and affected the other in its capacity to sup- 
port prayer, meditation, and other devotional 
practices. I believe that by studying certain 
Late Medieval religious texts, we can better 
understand the peculiarities of the visual rhet- 
oric of devotional images and the processes 
of “experiencing” and then communicating 
religious meaning in Early Netherlandish 
painting. Below, I will elaborate upon these 
connections, concentrating on what is per- 
haps the best-known devotional painting, 
Robert Campin’s Merode Triptych at The 
Cloisters—which is key to discussions of 
religious meaning in Early Netherlandish art. 
In most recent publications, interpreters 
of the Merode Triptych have focused mainly on 
identifying the patron and his wife on the left 
wing, using the coats of arms that decorate 
the stained-glass windows depicted in the 
central panel. These identifications have 
helped us to reconstruct the rather compli- 
cated steps that led to the triptych’s creation. 
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The catalogue to the 1998-99 exhibition 
“From Van Eyck to Bruegel” at The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York gives a 
well-balanced summary of the process, taking 
into account important findings resulting 
from technical research. The triptych prob- 
ably was produced in three phases, in the first 
of which the central panel may have been 
conceived as an autonomous painting, show- 
ing Mary seated in her chamber, or cubicu- 
lum, awaiting the Annunciation, reading the 
Holy Scriptures. In this phase, the windows 
in the back wall were painted gold, masking 
the interior from any contact—even eye 
contact—with, or from, the outside world: 
the left wing with the open door did not yet 
exist. This would have been in accordance 
with how vernacular devotional treatises like 
TLeven Ons Heren Jhesu Cristi (dating to about 
1400) described the event," emphasizing that 





Plate 2. Lilies in a majolica pitcher (detail of 


plate 1) 


Mary’s room remained sealed during the 
Annunciation and that the Angel Gabriel 
entered the room without opening or dis- 
turbing the door. Contemporary writers of 
devotional texts equated the enclosed archi- 
tecture of Mary’s cubiculum with the condi 
tion of her body, thus guaranteeing Mary's 
virginity at the moment of the Incarnation. 


In other words, by implication, the room in 
the center of the Merode Triptych originally 
was meant to echo the state of Mary her- 
self—or, specifically, that of her womb— 
which remained undisturbed and pure even 
as she received the Christ Child, who pene- 
trates the room through a window without 
breaking it, descending along seven rays of 
golden light from Heaven." In the second 
phase of production, wings were added to 
the central panel. Initially, the left wing only 
showed the figure of the male donor, who 
kneels in a flowery garden enclosed by a high, 
crenellated wall. He has been identified as 
Peter Inghelbrechts (Engelbrechts), a merchant 
from Mechlin; a stained-glass window with 
his coat of arms—and a naturalistic sky— was 
painted over the gold ground below, in the 
central panel. According to one theory, the 
woman behind Inghelbrechts is Margarete 
Scrynmakers, whose portrait (and coat of 
arms ?) was added slightly later.’ Only then 
was a meaningful coherence among the three 
panels achieved, since “Inghelbrechts” and 
“Scrynmakers” are canting names in Dutch 
for the Annunciation (“Angel brings”) and 
for Joseph, the Carpenter (“Cabinetmaker’’). 
Recent studies of the triptych as a whole 
lead us to conclude that since it was composed 
in successive phases that were not preplanned, 
there was no preconceived iconographic 
program underlying the painting, as Panofsky 
suggested. This process of composing in stages 
appears to have resulted in iconographic 
anomalies that seem to deny that any serious 
intention existed on the part of the artist 
or his patron to furnish the image with a 
coherent symbolic content, be it hidden or 
open. The most striking of these anomalies 
are the coats of arms that were painted in 





Figure 1. Robert Campin. Virgin and Child before a Fire Screen. 
National Gallery, London (NG 2609) 


during the second phase of production. They 
proclaim, according to Late Medieval usage, 
that Inghelbrechts and his wife are the lawful 
owners of the house in which Mary is seated. 
This notion is rather at odds, to say the least, 
with the interpretation of the setting as Mary’s 
house, or room—or even as the symbol of 
the Annunciate’s body. Another example of 
this iconographic confusion is the open door 
through which Inghelbrechts and his wife wit- 
ness the Annunciation; this detail fundamen- 
tally undermines the traditional convention 
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that the Annunciation took place in a closed 
room, therefore reflecting Mary’s undisturbed 
virginity—a concept that contemporary reli- 
gious texts clearly stress. 

It is these devotional texts that, I suggest, 
reveal the degree of iconographic laxity that 
we really are dealing with. I will focus on a 
group of them that shows some remarkable 
thematic and structural correspondences with 
the Merode Triptych. Since the time of Saint 
Bernard of Clairvaux, the Annunciation fre- 
quently was regarded not only as the moment 
of the physical Incarnation of Christ but also 
as the spiritual marriage of Mary’s soul with 
her Heavenly Bridegroom. This union was 
believed to exemplify the joyous spiritual 
bond with God open to every human being, 
given the proper preparation through prayer 
and meditation.'* The steps leading to the 
consummation of a spiritual marriage with 
the Heavenly Bridegroom were described in 
various devotional texts, hymns, and prayers 
from the Late Middle Ages. The soul (anima) 
was believed to be the place where the inner 
self entered into the bridal union with the 
Beloved. Many texts, therefore, helped the de- 
vout to create an image of their soul that gave 
an imaginable shape or form to its location. 
Two of the most-often employed images of 
this inner place, or space, were the soul as a 
house or the soul as a garden. Both the 
house and the garden already occur in the 
Scriptures as metaphorical meeting places 
with the Divine—as, for example, in the Song 
of Songs. In monastic circles, they served later 
as tropes, or “blueprints,” for meditation, dur- 
ing which they aided the devout in mentally 
erecting a garden or house of the soul.” 
Thus, such concepts became very popular in 
Late Medieval devotional “do-it-yourself” 
manuals, which instructed the reader in 
how to create a garden or house for his or 
her own soul as an appropriate place to meet 
the Heavenly Bridegroom. These manuals 
described and prescribed the layout and inte- 
rior decoration of such a garden or house 
of the soul, equipped with a myriad of sym- 
bolic details—plants and furniture—that 
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referred to the history of Salvation, the Mys- 
teries of Faith, episodes in the lives of Tess 
and Mary (the Incarnation or the Passion) 
and the physical and mental qualities they 
displayed during these events (humility, com- 
passion, perseverance in belief, love for man- 
kind, and other virtues), which the reader 
could internalize (implant) in his or her own 
soul through a process of meditation. 

One of these meditation manuals, a text 
written in the vernacular by Hendrik Mande 
in the fifteenth century for adherents of the 
devotio moderna, is entitled Here Begins a Devout 
Book on the Preparation and Decoration of the 
Dwelling of Our Heart (Hier Beghint een Devoet 
Boecskijn van der Bereydinghe ende Vercieringhe 
onser Inwendiger Woeninghen)."° It takes the 
form of a tour through a house and an adja- 
cent garden, which are described in great 
detail as examples for the reader to follow in 
constructing a similar dwelling in his or her 
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own soul. The text, which mentions the same 
kind of household utensils and furnishings 
that are depicted in the bourgeois interior of 
the Merode Triptych, relates how the dwelling 
in our heart should be cleaned, prepared, fur- 
nished, and decorated, with the expectation 
that the Heavenly Bridegroom will inhabit 
this “bridal suite.” Individual objects and 
pieces of furniture are explained as, or in 
relation to, desirable properties of the soul: 
These comprise a broom and a wastebasket, 
for cleansing the soul; a bundle of myrrh, to 
inspire meditation on the sufferings of 
Christ; and precious tapestries depicting 
scenes from the life of Christ. These scenes 
are called Christ’s “coat of arms,” which, as the 
text says, we desire to see in our inner dwell- 
ing as a sign that he is the Lord of this abode. 
We should decorate this house with sweet- 
smelling herbs and flowers and furnish it 
with a “bed of inner peace,” its mattress sym- 
bolizing devout submission, and a pillow, 
devout hope; two clean white sheets connot- 
ing compassion and a white cloth, true belief; 
and, on top, a blanket, which “in its shape and 
form encompasses all other virtues,” repre- 
senting love. There should also be a table, set 


to serve a roast lamb of godly love, seasoned 
with the salt of spiritual modesty, and a lit 
candle burning with love and desire for Christ. 
In addition, an adjacent garden is evoked, 
containing fragrant herbs intended to satisfy 
his taste. Thus ends this text, leaving the de- 
scription of the actual union of the soul and 
Bridegroom to the imagination of the reader. 
I have summarized this passage at some 
length because it involves a kind of inner per- 
ception that parallels the reading and viewing 
of devotional paintings such as the Merode 
liiptych. The imagery in this meditation text 
is rich in detail and content, paradoxically 
employing rather banal and trivial everyday 
objects as the focal points for rather lofty con- 
cepts, such as the Mystery of Salvation and 
the Cardinal Virtues of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
Its language is derived from descriptions of 
the unio mystica by such nuns and Beguines 
as Hadewych, Mechtild of Magdeburg, and 
other visionary authors. It is adapted, how- 
ever, to the daily experiences of ordinary men 
and women; instead of involving its readers in 
the esoteric pleasures of mystical rapture, this 
devotio moderna text remains down to earth in 
an effort to elevate the minds of those believ- 
crs who were mystically less gifted through 
such humble processes of “spiritual house- 
keeping” as meditation. The spatially, physi- 
cally, and functionally related objects that 
constitute the furnishings of the “house of the 
soul” comprise a series of interconnected ele- 
ments upon which to meditate—not unlike 
the ancient rhetorical exercise of retrieving 
mnemonic items stored in a “memory 
palace?!” Thus, the text inspires the reader to 
ponder the meaning of a burning candle on a 
table—as noted above, a reference to the 
burning desire for Christ that is “supported” 
by penance—or of a blanket of true love that 
“covers” the bed of virtuousness. The formal 
layout of this spiritual household is intended 
to model the inner self of the reader by 
“furnishing” it with Christian virtues, bits 
of theological wisdom, and a sense of 
interconnectedness with the Heavenly 
Bridegroom. As the reader reflects on the 


formal arrangements of this symbolic envi- 
ronment, his soul will take shape accordingly. 

Returning to the Merode Triptych, we see 
that the relationship between this image and 
Mande’ text is not one of “source”—nor of 
coincidental similarity of otherwise divergent 
expressions of visual and textual culture. It is 
one of a commonly shared culture of devotion 
in which both text and image serve as instru- 
ments of spiritual self constitution through 
meditation and inner visualization. Several 
authors have suggested that devotional paint- 
ings in the fifteenth century functioned as 
“Rezeptionsvorgaben,” by inviting the viewer 
to meditate on the pictorial image, following 
the example of the donor, or patron, depicted 
in the work.'® If we interpret the central panel 
as it initially was conceived, as a self-contained 
image, it is Mary who, here, is the exemplar of 
meditation. She is absorbed in reading, medi- 
tating on the words of the angel, while she 
receives Christ in her womb and the “house” 
of her soul. When we view the central panel, 
we look right into her heart, so to speak, 
which is furnished with the symbols of her 
virtuousness. These symbols are not (disguised) 
abstract notions, but the “embodiments” of the 
properties of Mary’s soul that—similar to the 
effect of Mande’s text—serve as prototypes for 
the viewer to shape his inner self while medi- 
tating on the image.” If the spectator scruti- 
nizes the interior of the house of Mary’s soul, 
halting at each object and article of furni- 
ture—the candle, the flowers, the pitcher and 
towel, and the bench against which Mary 
reclines*’—and ponders their symbolic mean- 
ings (for example, Mary’s purity and humility, 
or the references to redemption), he appropri- 
ates these connotations and decorates the 
house of his own soul with the same virtues 
that adorn Mary’. 

The relevance of contemporary texts to 
our understanding of the devotional image as a 
visual template for the viewer’ spiritual self 
constitution can be further clarified if we 
examine another trope for meditation in the 
Merode Triptych—the “garden of the soul.” The 
roots of this image go back to the sensuous 
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metaphorical description in the Song of Songs 


of the union of a bride and groom in a garden, 
21 = <9 46 . 

or orchard.” This biblical love poem was inter- 

preted in the Middle Ages as a prefiguration of 


the Incarnation—the marital union of God 
(Christ) and mankind in Mary, but also their 
spiritual union, and, by extension, that of every 


human soul with the Heavenly Bridegroom. In 


Late Medieval devotional texts, the themes of 
spiritual motherhood and of the marital rela- 
tionship of the soul with Christ fused with the 
imagery of the hortus conclusus, or enclosed gar- 
den, of the soul. Many texts were devoted to 
explaining to readers how they should create a 
garden in their own souls by planting and cul- 
tivating a variety of flowers, fruits, herbs, and 
trees. These plants were not to represent 
abstract symbolic notions but the spiritual 
flourishing of the reader’s soul, which should 
be cultivated by meditating on the Mysteries 
of Salvation, the life of Jesus and his suffering, 
and Mary’s compassion, as well as on other 
physical and spiritual virtues of Christ and of 
his mother. Often, this imagery culminated in 
an evocative and sensuous description of the 
bond of love between the bride and her 
Heavenly Bridegroom, presented in terms of 
the soul of the devout spiritually tasting the 
fruit and picking and smelling the flowers in 
the presence of Christ, who—these texts 
assured the faithful—would enter the garden 
of his earthly bride attracted by the “sweet 
scent” of her meditations. 

The red rose, rosebush, and rose garden 
numbered among the most commonly used 
images in these “garden” texts. Sometimes 
entire booklets were devoted to this flower, as, 
for example, The Rose of Our Lord (Die rose onse 
here), which dates to the first quarter of the 
fifteenth century.” Here, the rose is compared 
to Christ, who sprouted from a rose (Mary) 
and who shed his blood on the cross and went 
on to draw the faithful to him through his 
noble scent. His wounds are roses that attract 
the devout, who, like bees, should “suck honey 
from these blooming roses” during meditation. 
In This is a pleasant and sensual arbor of sweet- 
smelling flowers where the unique soul loves to walk 
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with her Beloved and pluck the delightful flowers in 
the spiritual orchard (Hier begint een genuechlijc 
ende een wellustelijc prieel van welrukende bloemen 
daer die eenighe siel in mach gaan spacieren met 
haer geminde ende plucken die ghenuechlike 
bloemkens des gheestelicken boomgaert),> Christ 
enters the garden of the soul, to whom he 
gives a red rose with the admonition, “And this 
you shall pluck if you love me as I have loved.” 
adding, “Always bear in your heart the odor of 
the red rose for my sake as I have suffered for 
you.” These texts contain a characteristic that is 


relevant to our understanding of contemporary 


visual imagery as well. This is the repeated use 
of the same metaphor for different holy per- 





sons—Jesus and Mary—which is then applied 
or transferred to the spiritual realm of the 
believer. The result is not a loose layering or 
scattering of meanings but, rather, a rhetorical 
strategy aimed at evoking a conjunction, or 
“consubstantiality,’“* of these different persons 
and their respective spiritual qualities—all of 
whom carry in their hearts the same “name” 
(“rose”)—the effect being that these persons 
and qualities seem mysteriously interconnected 
by a centripetal force. These shifts—sometimes 
from Christ (or Mary) to 





in One sentence 
the soul, and then back again, emphasize the 
reciprocal nature of the relationship between 
the believer and Christ, between Mary and her 
son, between the soul and Bridegroom, and, 
finally, among them all. As is clear from the 
passage in which Christ gives the soul a red 
rose with the encouragement to “bear in 
[your] heart [during meditation] the odor 

of the red rose for my sake as I have suffered 
for you,’ it is always the soul that is in the pas- 
sive role of receiver and imitator. Whatever gift 
the soul may offer to the heavenly lover 1s, in 
fact, merely a return of the gift received from 
him. He is the alpha and omega, the beginning 
and the end, and, therefore, the impetus behind 
the aspiration of the soul to consubstantiality, 
or conformitas, with Christ. 

Although there is not space here to 
expound in any detail on the fundamental 
importance of the concept that “only like 
could know like,” as Steven Ozment has 
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Plate 3. Rosebush against the wall and rosebud 
on the hat of the donor on the left wing of 
the Merode Triptych (detail of plate 1) 


described the conformity between God and 
the human soul underlying the devotional 
equation “a rose is a rose” (the soul is “like” 
Christ),”’ this idea permeates many Late Medi- 
eval devotional texts as well as paintings, 
including the Merode Triptych.” I will not com- 
ment on individual motifs in the painting but, 
rather, on the structural relationships that relate 
to this concept of conformity and on those 
elements in the triptych that represent the 
visual expression of—and invite the beholder 
to join—a consubstantiality of souls. 

I will elucidate this idea by focusing on 
the visual network of roses, which resembles 
the interconnected patterns of rose metaphors 
in contemporary devotional “garden” treatises. 
On the left panel of Campin’s painting are 
three different rose motifs: a rosebush (one of 
the most frequently mentioned and depicted 
Marian plants in the iconography of the hortus 
conclusus) in the background against the wall 
(plate 3),a red rosebud on the hat of Peter 
Inghelbrechts, and a rosary held by Margarete 
Scrynmakers (plate 4). The garden setting as a 
whole, with the crenellated wall, rosebush, and 
flowery meadow as its main components, 
strongly resembles the type of courtly hortus 
conclusus seen in many devotional paintings 
with the Virgin and Child, of a slightly later 
date (fig. 2). The painting suggests that here, 
too, this courtly (or, rather, fifteenth-century 
urban version of courtly) hortus has connota- 
tions of a garden of love.” This suggestion is 
not only implicit in the iconography of the 
hortus conclusus as such but is made explicit as 
well by the motif of the rosebud on Peter 
Inghelbrechts’s hat. In circles where the art of 
courtly love was practiced during the Late 
Middle Ages, it was the custom to sport a 
lover's insignia, including flowers, on hats and 
other garments; contemporary images of reli- 
giously inspired love also bear witness to this 


° 28 ae ~ . 
practice. The composition on the left wing of 


the Merode Triptych suggests that the rosebud on 
Inghelbrechts’s hat came from the rosebush at 
the back of the garden. After entering the gar- 
den through the gate and leaving behind his 
servant (who, as he is clothed like a messenger, 
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Plate 4. Rosary, held by the female donor, on 
the left wing of the Merode Triptych (detail of 
plate 1) 


or herald, seems to call attention to the nature 
of his master’s visit: an audience with the 
Beloved), Inghelbrechts kneels before Mary’s 
cubiculum, her insignia on his hat, while his 
wife carries her own insignia in her hand. That 
the rosebud is, indeed, to be understood as 

an emblem of love, originating from the rose- 
bush of the Beloved, is underscored by a for- 
mal device that Campin employed in other 
paintings as well. The proximity of the rose- 
bush to Inghelbrechts’s head supports this asso- 
ciation; although, in actuality, several yards 
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away, the rosebush frames his face just as the 
fire screen in Campin’s Virgin and Child in 
London encircles the head of Mary, forming a 
kind of halo (see fig. 1). In both cases we are 
not dealing with disguised symbols—nor, as 
has been said of the Merode picture, with an 
“oversized” rosebush and a compositional solu- 
tion “unworthy of Robert Campin”—but 
with a careful formal arrangement of different 
motifs in a pattern of conformity that suggests 
identification and interconnectedness. This 
visual strategy of implying a metaphysically and 
spiritually charged “conformity” through for- 
mal and compositional means seems to have 
been employed not only by Campin but also 
by other contemporary painters: Jan van Eyck’s 
Virgin in the Church in Berlin (fig. 3),in which 
a monumental Mary is shown in—and as— 
the Church, is a well-known example.” Still 
closer to Campin’s painting is Rogier van 

der Weyden’s Descent from the Cross (fig. 4) in 
Madrid. (Rogier, it is now said, possibly was 
responsible for parts of the left wing of the 
Merode Triptych.) Here, the parallelism between 
the dead Christ and the swooning Virgin is a 
direct visualization of what fifteenth-century 
devotional texts called the “mede-vormigheit” 
(conformitas) of Christ and Mary in their 
Passion and compassion; this conformity repre- 
sents a consubstantiality of souls, expressed in 
the configuration of their bodies.” 

Similarly, the rose motifs in the Merode 
Triptych are arranged in a carefully con- 
structed pattern of conformity denoting the 
love and Seelenverwandtschaft (congeniality) of 
the patrons and the Virgin. Given the central 
importance of the rose as the Marian flower 
par excellence in contemporary devotional 
images and texts, I am inclined to extend this 
visual pattern of conformity to the figure of 
Christ’s first bride, in the central panel. The 
drapery of Mary’s red robe, as it folds around 
her left knee, resembles a large rose that qual- 
ifies her as the “Mystical Rose,” from whose 
womb, according to contemporary devo- 
tional literature, Christ sprouted (“budded”). 
This conformity and interconnectedness are 
expressed visually, evoking the joint love for 


the Heavenly Bridegroom of the Virgin 
Mary, the Mystical Rose, the rosebush, the 
hortus conclusus, and the Inghelbrechts couple, 
with their love insignia of rosebud and rosary 
(rosarium).>> The viewer is implicated, as well, 
in this pattern of conformity, not only 
through his identification with the donors 
(who, presumably, were the first intended 
beholders of the triptych) but also through 
the acts of interpretation and meditation—in 
weaving the rose motifs into a meaningful 
pattern of shared congeniality. 

Other motifs contribute to this evoca- 
tion of conformity, too. One example is the 
Inghelbrechts coat of arms painted over 
the original gold ground of the window. 

As the devotional manual cited above states, 
it is the coat of arms that identifies the mas- 
ter of the house. This would seem to indicate 
that it is the Inghelbrechtses’ house that Mary 
inhabits, yet, at the same time, they appear 

to be visitors to the Virgin’s chamber. This 
anomaly can be explained if we interpret the 
Inghelbrechtses’ supposed ownership of the 
house as an aspired state of their souls that 
has yet to be realized. The most conspicuous 
sign that the identification of their house with 
that of Mary refers to a future state of bliss 

is the stairs that lead from the garden to the 
house, in front of which the Inghelbrechts 
couple kneels. We can assess the meaning of 
this configuration by comparing it to a con- 
temporary drawing of the “Heart as a 
House,’ made for a female monastic audience 
at the Abbey of Saint Walburg, in Eichstätt, 
Germany.” In this image, the soul joins 
Christ (as part of the Trinity) in a love union 
in the “House of the Heart,” which is situated 
in a garden. Also included is a staircase with 
four steps leading to a closed door—a motif 
that represents the ascent to virtuousness that 
the nuns had to practice as part of the inner 
preparation of the “House of the Heart” (the 
cleansing of vices and the cultivation of virtu- 
ous thoughts), so that the soul could unite 
with the Heavenly Bridegroom. This combi- 
nation of a house and a garden of the soul 
and a “path and stairs of meditation” that the 
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Figure 2. Jan Provost. Virgin and Child. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, Bequest of Joan Whitney 
Payson, 1975 (1976.201.17) 
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believer must ascend in order to achieve vir- 
tuousness occurs also in contemporary medi- 
tation manuals that deal with the garden of 
the soul.** Similarly, the donors of the Merode 
Triptych make clear that they expect prayer 
and meditation to be the “path and stairs of 
virtuous ascent” that will bring them to the 
Annunciate’s cubiculum and open its door to 
their inner eye, so that they may spiritually 
enter this house and call it their own. 
Another aspect of the interconnected- 
ness of the Inghelbrechts couple and the 
Holy Family involves the coat of arms, which 
may be seen as an insignia of their kinship of 
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souls. It is in this context that the figure of 
Saint Joseph on the right wing comes into 
play, shifting the balance from Mary’s house 
to that of the Holy Family. According to Late 
Medieval belief, through his role as the foster 
father of Jesus and the protector of the Holy 
Family, Joseph came to be known as the 
patron saint of family life in general.” In the 
triptych, he occupies a room separate (of 
course) from Mary’, yet he serves the Holy 
Family by performing his humble work as a 
cabinetmaker. The objects that he is fabricat- 
ing in his workshop—mousetraps and what 
appears to be a stove*’—carry associations 
of humbleness, warmth, and protection, and 
underscore his function as the caretaker of 
this household. As Meyer Schapiro noted,” 
the mousetraps may recall Saint Augustine's 





Figure 4. Rogier van der Weyden. The Descent from the Cross. Museo Nacional del Prado, Madrid (no. 2825) 


metaphor of the cross as the devil's mouse- 
trap (as well as the Passion that awaits the 
Christ Child), but as apotropaic symbols they 
more directly reinforce the identity of their 
maker as the protector of the Holy Family. 
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in the Merode Triptych. On the earthly, “hori- 
zontal” level, a conflation of architectural 
settings and activities unites the different 
social realms: the courtly garden in which 
the Inghelbrechts couple kneels in reverence 
during an audience with their Beloved; the 
bourgeois-patrician interior of an urban 
Flemish town house, in which Mary receives 
her Lord and Bridegroom with humility; 
and the humble workshop of her husband, 
who performs his artisanal duties while she 
reads and meditates. Work and prayer coexist. 
Even the labor of the Virgin has a worldly 
counterpart: Suspended from the rosary that 
Margarete Scrynmakers carries is a small 
statuette of Saint Christopher, the “Christ 
bearer,” which symbolizes her desire to bear 
a child, as Mary once gave birth to Christ.*’ 
Praying for progeny, however, does not 
contradict but conforms to her aspiration to 
receive the child in the womb of her heart, 
as Mary did. Margarete’s wish for progeny, 
therefore, is an integral part of the couple’s 
aspiration to attain a spiritual “mede- 
vormigheit”’ (literally, a conformity) with the 
Holy Family. Campin’s painting shares with 
contemporary devotional texts the phenome- 
non of a dense pattern of overlapping and 
conflating images that reflects this aspiration, 
and that is offered to the viewer (or reader) 
as a template for his own spiritual self consti- 
tution. The Inghelbrechts already have a 
vision of their spiritual cohabitation with the 
Virgin and the reception of the Heavenly 
Bridegroom in the house of their souls, but 
they still must strive for inner perfection 
through prayer and meditation. This ascent 
toward perfection 1s reflected in the general 
composition of the triptych—specifically, in 
the way in which the garden, the stairs, the 
open door, and the central room are con- 
nected. Devout viewers can join their soul 
mates in the painting by spiritually entering 
the garden, ascending the stairs to the house, 
cleansing their hearts (with the pitcher of 
water and the towel in the niche behind the 
angel), furnishing their souls with virtues, and 
receiving Christ—the child and the Heav- 
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enly Bridegroom—in their hearts, It is as if 
Robert Campin followed the maxim of the 
twelfth-century theologian Hugh of Saint 

Victor: “This, then, is what the arts are con- 


cerned with, this is what they intend, namely. 
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to restore within us the divine likeness, a 
likeness which to us is a form but to God is 
his nature. The more we are conformed to 
the divine nature, the more do we possess 
Wisdom, for then there begins to shine forth 
again in us what has forever existed in the 
divine Idea or Pattern, coming and going in 
us but standing changeless in God?” It is 
this sense of an all-pervading divine program 
underlying the pictorial composition that 
gives Campin’s triptych intellectual depth, 
semantic richness, and formal coherence, 
despite its fabrication in successive phases 
and that also serves as the basis for establish- 
ing a visionary counter image in the inner 
self of the viewer. 
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For the conflation of worldly and religious love 
with garden imagery in the Late Middle Ages see. 
for example, R. Falkenburg, The Fruit of Devotion. 
Mysticism and the Imagery of Love in Flemish Paintings 
of the Virgin and Child, 1450-1550 (Amsterdam and 
Philadelphia: 1994), esp. pp. 7-15- 


See O. Picht and D. Thoss, Die illuminierten Hand- 


schriften und Inkunabeln der österreichischen National- 
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33. 


34. 


bibliothek. Französische Schule (Vienna: 1974), vol. 1, 

pp. 32—37, for an illustration of the wedding of Emila 
and Palemon in Boccaccio’s Teseida (Cod. 2617, 

fol. 182 r.), showing men attending the wedding 
wearing carnations and roses on their hats; and a 
panel painting attributed to the Master of the 

Legend of Saint Lucy (The Detroit Institute of Arts) 
depicting the Virgin of the Rose Garden, with 

female saints seated in a hortus conclusus, and Saint 
Cecilia wearing a hat adorned with a red rose. 


ay. See H. Nickel, “The Man beside the Gate,” in The 


Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin 24, 8 (April 1966), 
pp. 237-44, who identifies this man as a messenger 
carrying the colors of the city of Mechlin. This 

detail makes sense in the context of the pictorial 
narrative of the left panel as a whole if the man 

is interpreted as heralding the arrival of the 
Inghelbrechts couple. 


See E. Panofsky, Early Netherlandish Painting. Its Ori- 


gins and Character, 2 vols. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
1953), vol. 1, pp. 144-48. 


See O. von Simson, “Compassio and Co-redemptio in 


Roger [sic] van der Weyden’s Descent from the Cross,” 
in The Art Bulletin 35 (1953), pp. 9-16. In my opinion, 
Mary’s pose, which echoes that of Christ, is not so 
much a symbolic expression of the (contested) theo- 
logical concept of Mary’s role as Co-Redemptrix 
but, rather, as an exemplary (re)presentation of confor- 
mitas; see also R. L. Falkenburg, “The Decorum of 
Grief: Notes on the Representation of Mary at the 
Cross in Late Medieval Netherlandish Literature and 
Painting,’ in M. Terttu Knapas and A. Ringbom, 
eds., Icon to Cartoon. A Tribute to Sixten Ringbom 
(Studies in Art History by The Society for Art 
History in Finland 16) (Helsinki: 1995), pp. 65—89. I 
will address this issue further in a more detailed 
study on pictorial tropes for the soul in Early 
Netherlandish painting. 


. For the resonance of all these interconnected 


themes—love, the garden of courtly love, the garden 
in the Song of Songs, the rose, and the rose garden— 
in rosaries (beads and prayers), see E. Wilkins, The 
Rose-Garden Game: The Symbolic Background to the 
European Prayer-Beads (London: 1969); A. Winston- 
Allen, Stories of the Rose. The Making of the Rosary in 
the Middle Ages (University Park, Pennsylvania: 1997). 
See J. E Hamburger, Nuns as Artists. The Visual Culture 
of a Medieval Convent (Berkeley, Los Angeles, and 
London: 1997), fig. 85, pl. 12 (Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Handschriftenabteilung 
417), and also pp. 137-75. 

See R. Falkenburg, The Fruit of Devotion. Mysticism and 
the Imagery of Love in Flemish Paintings of the Virgin and 


Child, 1450-1550 (Amsterdam and Philadelphia: 1994), 
chapter 2. 
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See, for example, J. Seitz, Die Verehrung des hl. Joseph 
in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung bis zum Konzil 

von Trient dargestellt (Freiburg im Breisgau: 1908); 

H. Erlemann, Die Heilige Familie. Ein Tugendvorbild der 
Gegenreformation im Wandel der Zeit. Kult und Ideologie 
(Münster: 1993), esp. pp. 131 f; T. Brandenbarg, Heilig 
Familieleven. Verspreiding en waardering van de Historie 
van Sint-Anna in de stedelijke cultuur in de Nederlanden 
en het Rijnland aan het begin van de moderne tijd 
(154¢/164e eeuw) (Nijmegen: 1990), esp. pp. 180-99. 
See M. Roubo, L’Art du Layetier (Paris: 1782), plates 5, 
7.A layetier (box maker) also made mousetraps and 
stoves. I am grateful to H. Installé of the Gemeente- 
Archief in Mechlin for pointing out this reference. 
See M. Schapiro,“ ‘Muscipula Diaboli; The Sym- 
bolism of the Mérode Altarpiece,” in The Art Bulletin 
27 (1945), pp. 182-87. 

For other efforts to identify this object see M. W. 
Ainsworth and K. Christiansen, eds., From Van 

Eyck to Bruegel. Early Netherlandish Painting in 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art (exhib. cat., The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art) (New York: 1998), p. 90 
(with additional references); M.A. Lavin, “The Mystic 
Winepress in the Mérode Altarpiece,” in I. Lavin 
and J. Plummer, eds., Studies in Late Medieval and 
Renaissance Painting in Honor of Millard Meiss (New 
York: 1978), pp. 297-301. 


Later, in seventeenth-century Dutch painting, the 


stove often occurs as a female attribute; see E. de 
Jongh, Tot lering en Vermaak (exhib. cat., Rijksmu- 
seum) (Amsterdam: 1976), pp. 96-97. W. E. Franits, 
Paragons of Virtue. Women and Domesticity in 
Seventeenth-Century Dutch Art (Cambridge, England: 
1993), fig. 152, illustrates a print by Cornelis 
Bloemaert, after a painting by Abraham Bloemaert, 
showing an old woman saying her prayers and hold- 
ing a rosary in her hands, which are being warmed 
by a stove. The inclusion of a stove in a devotional 
context, as in the Mérode Triptych, therefore is not 
unique in Netherlandish painting. 

See J. Bossy, Christianity in the West, 1400-1700 
(Oxford, England, and New York: 1985), esp. pp. 3-34; 
T. Brandenbarg, Heilig Familieleven. Verspreiding en 
waardering van de Historie van Sint-Anna in de 
stedelijke cultuur in de Nederlanden en het Rijnland 
aan het begin van de moderne tijd (154¢/164¢ eenw) 
(Nijmegen: 1990). 


.See M. W. Ainsworth and K. Christiansen, eds., 


From Van Eyck to Bruegel. Early Netherlandish Painting 
in The Metropolitan Museum of Art (exhib. cat., The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art) (New York: 1998), p. 91. 
See The Didascalicon of Hugh of St. Victor. A Medieval 
Guide to the Arts, trans. from the Latin, with Intro- 
duction and Notes by J. Taylor (New York: 1991), 

pp. 29—30. 
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